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of public order. The individuals who are already in
the possession of a high station in the esteem of their
fellow-citizens are afraid to write in the newspapers,
and they are thus deprived of the most powerful
instrument which they can use to excite the passions
>of the multitude to their own advantage. . . .
But although the press is limited to these resources,
its influence in America is immense. It is the power
which impels the circulation of political life through
all the districts of that vast territory. Its eye is open
constantly to detect the secret springs of political
designs, and to summon the leaders of all parties
to the bar of public opinion. It rallies the interests
of the community round certain principles, and it
draws up the creed which factions adopt ; for it
affords a means of intercourse between parties which
hear, and which address each other without ever
having been in immediate contact. When a great
number of the organs of the press adopt the same line
of conduct, their influence becomes irresistible ; and
public opinion, when it is perpetually assailed from
the same side, eventually yields to the attack. In the
United States each separate journal exercises but little
authority, but the power of the periodical press is only
second to that of the people.
In the United States the democracy perpetually
raises, fresh individuals to the conduct of public
affairs ; and the measures of the administration are
consequently seldom regulated by the strict rules of
consistency or of order. But the general principles of
the Government are more stable, and the opinions
most prevalent in society are generally more durable
* than in many other countries. When once the
Americans have taken up an idea, whether it be
well or ill founded, nothing is more difficult than to
eradicate it from their minds. The same tenacity of